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erased) : " Ce poete anglois est un des meilleurs, des plus retenus, 
et des plus modestes ", which last criticism we may take the 
liberty of doubting. Jonson, doubtless, suited better the French 
taste. "Jonson's great concern through life was literary art". 
His " learned sock " was more highly appreciated by French 
critics than Shakespeare's "wood-notes wild". M. Jusserand 
says: "While with the latter [Shakespeare] fantasy, lyrical 
imagination, independence, alertness, and fiery passion pre- 
dominated, the other [Jonson] was for reason, observation, 
truth, accuracy, precedents, deliberation ". Jonson was not un- 
appreciative of his own attainments. " He was better versed ", 
he said to Drummond, "and knew more in Greek and Latin 
than all the poets in England ". This was, doubtless, true, but 
it might have been left to some one else to say it. " Volpone " 
is rightly called "his masterpiece", but it is a hard play to 
expurgate ; it must be taken as it is, for expurgation is emascula- 
tion. " The noble figure of Celia, ' the blazing star of Italy ', a 
rare type in Jonson's theatre, makes the dark group of vultures, 
foxes, and ravens stand out even darker ". But I must pass over 
the other contemporaries of Shakespeare, and his successors, 
closing with Shirley, who survived the Restoration, and I must 
neglect " the aftermath " even though it contains so notable a 
figure as Bacon. " In the distance the storm was rumbling ; 
soon it was no longer in the distance ". The succeeding volume 
will treat the dii minores of this century, and will include the 
Jupiter optimus maximus, who has enriched English literature 
with that epic which alone deserves to be compared to the 
works of Homer, Vergil, and Dante. 

James M. Gaenett. 



The First Grammar of the Language spoken by the Bontoc 
Igorot, with a Vocabulary and Texts — Mythology, Folk- 
lore, Historical Episodes, Songs. By Dr. Carl Wilhelm 
Seidenadel. Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1909. 

The book is a handsomely bound quarto volume of XXIV + 
588 pages, dealing with one of the minor languages of Luzon 1, 
about which, up to this time little or nothing has been written. 
Dr. Seidenadel has reduced the language to writing, and has 
given students of Philippine languages a work which will greatly 
increase their knowledge of the northern group of these lan- 
guages, the better known members of which are Ibanag, Iloko, 
and Pangasinan. The author shows himself a careful observer, 
as well as a scholar having so ue acquaintance with the principles 
of linguistic science, and his work is probably, all things con- 
sidered, the best grammar of a Philippine language that has yet 
been published. 
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The book consists of three parts, a grammar, a vocabulary, 
and a series of texts. 

The grammatical part of the work contains a great amount of 
valuable material, but it might have been arranged in a more 
effective manner. While the treatment of the phonology stands 
at the beginning, comprising the first twenty-nine (29) para- 
graphs, no attempt is made to separate morphology and syntax, 
the two being treated together in the remaining paragraphs 
(30-462), and the relation between the various divisions and sub- 
divisions of the subject are not indicated with sufficient clearness. 

The phonology is superior to that found in other Philippine 
grammars, the statements being on the whole clear and scientific, 
but some points call for comment. In § 2, in which the various 
sounds of the language are enumerated it would have been 
better to give examples of the various sounds occurring in native 
words as initial, medial, and final ; the statement that./ is like the 
yin fine; i. e., labio-dental like English /, does not agree with 
the assertion of Prof. C. E. Conant that /'is a pure labial; i. e., 
bilabial, in all the Philippine languages (cf. F and V in Philippine 
Languages, Publications of the Division of Ethnology of the 
Bureau of Science at Manila, Vol. V (1908), Part II, p. 138 f.) : the 
author says/) is to be pronounced ' as in pin but without following 
spiritus asper ' ; English p is a simple stop and not an aspirate 
(cf. H. Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics, Oxford, 1890, p. 81, § 219). 
In §§ 13. 1 4. I 5> I7> 19. 20 it would have been better to give 
examples of the phonetic changes mentioned. In § 19 he states 
that a final mute comes near to being a spiritus lenis, but he 
does not seem to realize that this is the same as the glottal 
check or glottal catch which he treats in § 25. It is unfortunate 
that he does not give us a fuller treatment of the accent in § 27, 
and in § 28 it would have been better to discuss the whole 
subject of Reduplication rather than to take it up piecemeal in 
the following pages : § 29 on what he calls Elocution, i. e., the 
manner of speaking, is not very clearly expressed. One of the 
most remarkable phonetic facts of the language is that mentioned 
in § 3, viz., that the same individual often pronounces a word 
differently at different times without being conscious of the 
variation ; e. g., fafayi or babayi ' woman ', bilak or pilak 
' money', but the author does not make it clear whether this is 
due to sentence phonetics or not. In at least one case he has 
failed to note in the phonology a clear case of phonetic change. 
In §34, after the completion of the phonology, the statement is 
made that the article si standing between two vowels becomes s 
or sh ; from the examples given it is clear that it becomes sh 
under the influence of a preceding i or y, tho this is not stated. 
This change should have been given a place among the other 
phonetic changes discussed in §§4-22. 

In the remaining part of the grammar, comprising morphology 
and syntax, one of the best features is the large number and 
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variety of the examples given. The treatment of indefinite 
pronominal ideas, relative and interrogative pronouns, adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, emphatic expressions, 
and the ideas 'to be', 'to become', 'to have', is especially 
good, while the care that the author exercises in pointing out the 
uses of the ligatures adds greatly to the value of the work. 

The treatment of the most important of the parts of speech, 
the verb, however, is disappointing. In the first place he intro- 
duces a new nomenclature and divides all verbs into two classes, 
viz., personal and possessive, according to the pronominal 
particle that follows the verb. Any word followed by a nomina- 
tive pronominal particle he calls a personal verb, thus including 
here not only what are usually called active verbs, but also such 
combinations as lalaki-ak ' I am a man ', lolo-kami ' we are 
three ', kad-kayu ' how many are you ', etc., in which we have 
no verb at all, but simply non-verbal predicates followed by 
pronominal subject. In his discussion of the so-called possessive 
verbs, which are regularly called passives in other Philippine 
grammars, he goes out of his way to inveigh against the theory 
that these forms are passives. He states emphatically that they 
are not passive but active, since they correspond regularly to the 
active verbs of other languages (p. 71 ft. nt. f.) Nevertheless he 
tells us in §§ 205, 208 that the logical subject stands in the genitive 
case. The author here confuses the grammatical with the logical 
aspect of the matter. From the standpoint of logic these con- 
structions are certainly active, and there is no important Philip- 
pine grammar that does not fully recognize this, but from the 
standpoint of the grammatical construction they are certainly not 
active but passive, the grammatical subject being the thing that 
receives the action, and the person or thing that performs the 
action standing in the genitive or case of the possessor or agent 
(cf. my article, The expression of case by the verb in Tagalog, 
JAOS., Vol. XXVII, 1906, pp. 183-189). Leaving aside these 
peculiarities, which will occasion no great difficulty to anyone 
familiar with the general structure of Philippine languages, the 
chief defect in the treatment of the verb is that he gives no 
complete survey of the whole verbal system, but contents himself 
for the most part with the discussion of the various classes of 
forms without showing clearly how they are related with one 
another. Moreover part of the verbal forms are treated in one 
part of the grammar (§§ 167-177) and the rest in another (§§ 294- 
303) without any apparent reason. 

The following points call for some comment. In § 33 the 
author analyses the article si, as consisting of two elements 
s and i; it is more probably a single particle (cf. my article 
Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar, JAOS , Vol. 
XXVII, 1906, p. 346). In § 39, he misunderstands the construc- 
tion in such cases as ija Oldshan ken Langdgan ' Oloshan and 
Langagan (two people) ' ; here ken is not a conjunction = ' and', 
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but a preposition or case sign as in the corresponding Tagalog 
construction sind Pedro ni Juan ' Pedro and Juan '. In §40, he 
says that the origin of the ligatures is unknown; they are 
undoubtedly pronominal particles (cf. my article on The Tagalog 
ligature and analogies in other languages, JAOS., Vol. XXIX, 
1908, pp. 227-231). The ligature n should be separated by a 
hyphen from the preceding word, as otherwise it is difficult to 
recognize its presence. In § 123, the comparison of equality is 
mentioned but no examples of it are given ; in § 127 a way of 
expressing this important idea different from that mentioned in 
§ 123, and not described in the text, is exemplified. 

In the vocabulary, pp. 281-475, the chief detect is the difficulty 
of quickly recognizing the verbal root, as verbal forms are 
always given with pronominal suffixes. Otherwise it seems to 
be excellent. 

The texts, comprising with notes about 100 pages, besides 
furnishing us with examples of connected discourse, give us 
some insight into the religion and the manners and customs of 
the Igorot. 

With regard to the external features of the work, rather a 
strange impression is made on opening the book to find at the 
beginning before the title page a series of photographs of the 
Igorot unaccompanied by any introduction or explanation. The 
appearance of the printed page is marred by the fact that in 
Igorot words the accented vowels are usually in somewhat larger 
type and have a different slant from the other vowels, while the 
symbol for the vowel having a sound between u and o (an u 
larger than the other letters with an within it) is exceedingly 
awkward, as also is the sign for the glottal catch, which is repre- 
sented by a slanting stroke, viz., sak/en ' I '. The author's 
English is often a little strange, and contains a number of Ger- 
manisms. The large size of the book is a great disadvantage, 
rendering its use in field work in the Philippines very difficult to 
say the least. It would have been much better to have published 
it in two volumes, viz., I. Grammar, and II. Vocabulary and 
Texts, and to have still further decreased the size by the use of a 
somewhat smaller type. 

Of the defects that have been pointed out above, the most 
serious are the unsatisfactory treatment of the verb, and the 
unwieldy size of the book itself, but even these defects are not 
vital in character. Upon the whole, Dr. Seidenadel's book is an 
admirable piece of work, and will form a most welcome addition 
to the material available for the study of the Philippine languages. 

Frank R. Blake, Ph. D. 

Johns Hopkins Univ«rsity. 



